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For Smarter Intelligence: 


By Stansfield Turner 
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1 HAT ALDRICH Ames operated as a 
mole inside the CIA for nine years 
has revived the idea that the best 
Way to reform the CIA may be to abolish 
iC Its component parts would either be 
dismantled or transferred to other ele- 
ments of the government, and the agency 

* as« we've known it for more than four de- 
« cades would be shut down. 

* „There is, though, an alternative be- 
tween abolition and maintaining the status 
quo: Divide the CIA in two. 

rThe division would be between the 
CtA's two separate, but closely related, 
organizations — the analytic branch and 
the spying branch. 

At this point, I should acknowledge that 
"‘nine years ago, in my book ‘Secrecy and De- 

• mocracy,” I advocated exactly the opposite. 
My reasoning then was that the closer the 
connection between spies and analysts, the 
more likely that the spies would collect infor- 
^.xxiation that the analysts needed. I now believe 
that because the spying branch has dominated 
CIA for so long, continued propinquity will 
-only perpetuate that dominance. CIA Director 
R. James Woolsey in a speech last Monday 
-seemed to confirm my concern when he la- 
•beled the spying branch an elitist fraternity. 
Information on foreign affairs comes to 
“our government in myriad ways, some se- 
cret and some not. It is important that some 
agency do analysis based on the totality of 
that information without bias as to source. 
j.vrToday, military analysis leans heavily on mil- 
.ltaiy sources, the State Department's on po- 
x' liticaJ reporting and the CIA’s on human in- 

- jelligence collected by its spying branch. 

. ^ But melding the CIA’s analytic branch into 
^.th.e State Department’s or the military's 
would not only mean the end of the CIA. It 
^ ;• would also mean that no analytic organiza- 
; . tion would be free from the pressure of poli- 
cymakers. It is difficult to think that even the 
j* 'most conscientious admiral or general could 
Ignore the impact his analysis might have on 
” u military programs, if only because of long 
* • cultural association. From my observation, 
this was much less a problem with the State 
Department but it did exist. 

— - On the other hand, the separation of CIA 
‘roles would have the opposite effect— it 
would force the CIA's spying branch to stand 
^ direct competition with the National Secu- 

' rity Agency (NSA), which collects electronic 
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Analysts 

- intercept information, and the National Re- 
• ..connaissance Office (NRO), which gathers 
photographic information. 

And this would make the CIA’s spies face 

, up to today's seminal trend in the collection 
„ of human mtelligence— the role of technolo- 
. , gy. It would also help them face up to the 
a ^ncy's mission in the post-Cold War era— 

.* • unhappily, the era of the traitor, Aldrich 

Ames. 

In the last 20 years, the role of the techni- 
cal systems— the electronic eavesdroppers 
and photographers — has so burge oned that 
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the role of human intelligence has been 
heavily affected. It would, for instance, be ir- 
responsible to risk a human agent’s life to 
purloin information that could be obtained 
from a satellite photograph at virtually no 
risk. 

This means that human intelligence has 
become a gap-filler rather than a primary 
source. Human intelligence can be very im- 
portant in this different role, but we should 
be careful about accepting the truism that 
human intelligence has a unique contribution 
to make in discerning the intentions of other 
people. In fact, all systems for collecting in- 
telligence discern intentions. Some exam- 





pies: 

■ In 1979, satellite photography detected 
Soviet tanks and troops massing on the bor- 
der of Afghanistan. We were confident 
enough that this was indicative of an intent 
to invade that President Carter warned the 
Soviets against doing so. 

■ In 1986, satellite photography of the Be- 
kaa Valley in Lebanon disclosed a mock-up of 
the defenses in front of our embassy in Bei- 
rut, along with evidence that trucks had been 
practicing maneuvering through those de- 
fenses. A short time later the embassy was 
attacked by a truck bomb. Unfortunately the 
photo interpreters failed to recognize what 
they had until after the fact. But what the 
terrorists intended had been clearly visible in 
advance. 

■ In 1986, electronic intercepts determined 
that the Libyan government was communi- 
cating with its embassy in West Berlin about 
a forthcoming bombing of a discotheque. We 
used that evidence to try to ward off the 


bombing, but were unable to locate the right 
discotheque in time. A few days after the 
bombing, Ronald Reagan ordered air attacks 
on Libya. 

It would have been nice to know for sure 
that the Soviets were going to invade Af- 
ghanistan; that there really was going to be a 
bombing of our embassy in Beirut — and 
when it was planned; and which German dis- 
cotheque was targeted. 

Advocates of human intelligence would 
contend that having an agent in the enemy 
camp is the best way to learn about such 
matters. Yet if there were a choice between 
an agent’s report and an electronic intercept 
that gave the order to commence the inva- 
sion or do the bombing, most intelligence of- 
ficers would prefer the intercept as being of 
more certain veracity. More than that, the 
claim that human agents could have pinpoint- 
ed events like the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan or the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait are sim- 
ply exaggerations of what is remotely 
possible. 

Human agents are often useful in provid- 
ing details about military equipment, the 
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plans of terrorists or tomorrow's negotiating 
position of a foreign country's emissary. It is 
very unlikely, though, that we will penetrate 
the upper echelons of any moderately sophis- 
ticated government. So the argument for en- 
hanced human intelligence is generally juxta- 
posing what you can obtain from technical 
systems and what you cannot obtain from 
human ones. Today we’d love to have an 
agent inside the upper echelons of the North 
Korean political apparatus. The odds of pen- 


etrating such a secretive and ruthless gov- 
ernment, however, are very slim. 

We need only look at the Ames case to 
learn something of the quality of our human 
spying against major powers. For most of his 
career, Ames was out recruiting foreign 
agents to give us information. When he was 
working the other side of the street for the 
Soviets, he consistently engaged in tell-tale 
behavior— including lavish spending. If he 
was this careless as our spy, the likelihood 
that he recruited anyone of value is slim. 
Furthermore, how do we know whether he 
was an aberration or a norm? 

Beyond that, between Ames and a traitor 
who preceded him, Lee Howard, nearly all of 
our operations in Moscow for the past 10 
years or so were compromised. We’ve also 
had indications from intelligence files in East 
Germany that many of our agents there 
were really working for Stasi; and there has 
been evidence that many of the people we 
had in Castro’s camp were on his payroll too. 
Overall, then, the Ames affair gives us a 
rather dismal appraisal of both our counter- 
intelligence and our human intelligence capa- 
bilities today. 

T o be sure, not all the CIA’s problems 
are on the spying side. Analysts have 
missed a lot of important events in the 
last several decades: the fall of the shah; the 
collapse of autocratic regimes in South Ko- 
rea and the Philippines; the nature of the 
quagmire in Lebanon, and the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. Whether these shortcomings 
were a result of not having collected the 
right information, or of having failed to prop- 
erly assess the information we had, is diffi- 
cult to know. In my view it is more likely to 
be the latter, as many of the signs in all of 
these cases were visible on the open horizon. 

The intelligence community, meanwhile, 
is still coming to terms with the end of the 
Cold War — and its effect on intelligence 
gathering. In an era when we are on friendly 
terms with all but a handful of nations, it can 
be very embarrassing to be caught with your 
human agent's hands in your friend’s cookie 
jar. Witness how disturbed the American 
public was at the revelation that the Rus- 
sians were operating Aldrich Ames as an 
agent in our camp. We have reached a point 


at which chiets of intelligence and even 
chiefs of state will weigh very carefully 
whether the information to be obtained is 
worth the risk of disturbing a friendly rela- 
tionship. We will certainly no longer conduct 
fishing expeditions with human agents; we 
will have to know precisely what we are 
looking for. 

Which raises still another problem with 
human spying: that it is extremely difficult to 
target human agents very specifically. Put 
another way, if you w r apt information about 
missile systems, you need a physicist to do t 
your recruiting. The probability that you will 
have the right expertise on the scene and 
that there will be some expert on the other 
side who is willing to be recruited into trea- 
son is likely to be low. 

The secret to collecting good intelligence 
today, then, is to meld the technical and hu- 
man systems so as to play to the strengths 
that are most appropriate for a particular 
problem. The clues that one system obtains 


may be just what is needed to zero in on an- ^ 
other. This means that it is preferable to v 
have the CIA human spying element stand in 
a cluster with the NSA and the NRO. (There 
would be a parallel cluster of the CIA’s ana- 
lytic branch, the State Department's Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research and the various ! 
analytic organizations of the Department of •• 
Defense.) The cluster of collection agencies 
would be directed by the same individual, re- 
porting directly to the director of central in- * *’ 
telligence. 

An arrangement in which the three princi- 
pal collection agencies would be grouped to- 
gether under single management would re- v -' 
quire a major change in the organization of £ 
our intelligence community. The director of ^ 
central intelligence (DCI) theoretically has 
authority to coordinate all collection efforts “ " 
today, but as a practical matter the NSA and v* 
NRO are driven by the secretary of defense, 
who appoints the key personnel. This is an 
appropriate time to change that arrange- 
ment since it is very clear that our intelli- 
gence must focus more than ever on national fi 
interests, not just military ones. Only the 5 
DCI can represent those interests. £ 

V 

T here is a final benefit of splitting CIA £ 
analysis from spying — namely in the 3 
field of counterintelligence, uncover- $ 
ing spies in our midst, like Aldrich Ames. 

The Ames case should remind us that we de- > 
liberately expose our spying officers to indi- 3 
viduals who may tempt them. 

This is not to say that analysts are never £ 
tempted and cannot be suborned, but that 3 
the probabilities are higher with spies. This 
argues for promoting a special culture in the 3 
CIA's spy organization. 2 

The people around Ames, it appears, Z 
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failed to pay sufficient attention to indicators 5 
that there was something unusual going on ;s 
in his life (the Jaguar, purchasing a $500,000 * 
house for cash). It is never easy to report X 
such indicators. It can be dangerous, or at Z 
the least embarrassing, and there is little to 2 
be gained for the individual. 

We need to encourage that kind of alert- .<! 
ness in analytic as well as spying organiza- 
tions, but it is more needed in the latter. And « 
it is easier to inculcate in a small organiza- ^ 
tion than a large one. For instance, there f. 
needs to be some person to whom an individ- f 
ual can report suspicions with assurance of 
anonymity. Developing that kind of confi- * 
dence in a large bureaucracy is not easy. 

Under present laws and regulations it is 
impossible to go very far in these directions • 
because we have constructed barriers 
against intruding into the privacy’ of individu- i 
als. Privacy is certainly worth respecting. * 
But if we feel the needs of secrecy in intelli- * 
gence override privacy, we should start by 5 
intruding into a separate CIA spy organiza- t 
i tion . but not into the analytic one. Splitting X 
the agency in two may make it possible to ' 
establish a satisfactory counterintelligence - 
culture in the area where it is most needed. } 

The Ames tragedy should spur us into re- 2 
shaping our intelligence process and at the 
same time into careful examination of the 
fundamental premises and techniques of that 
process. Simply dismembering the CIA will ‘ 
not do it. The name on the door may change, 
but the phoenix will just rise from the ashes. 








